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The Twelfth Annual Convention 
of the 
- National Crushed Stone Association 
# will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ss January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1929 
Q_ In‘conjunction therewith the Manufacturers’ Division will hold its annual Exposition 
of Quarry Equipment and Machinery which has come to be recognized as one of the out- 
standing events of the meeting. 
GQ Make your plans now to attend this annual foregathering of the crushed stone industry. 
G_ All crushed stone producers of the United States and Canada, regardless of whether or 
not they are members of this Association, are most cordially invited to be present at Cleveland 
and share with us the many pleasures and benefits of the Convention. 
For further information, address request to 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
Merchandise Building Washington, D. C. 
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rports and Landing Fields Furnish a Potential 


Market For Crushed Stone 


By A. T. GOLDBECK, Director, 
Bureau of Engineering, National Crushed Stone Association 


Sen science of aeronautics seems far removed 
from the crushed stone industry but actually the 
rapid development in the use of the airplane in the 
United States has resulted in a very large potential 
market for crushed stone. Since the successful flights 
of the Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, twenty-five years ago, the use of the airplane has 
been expanded in a number of different ways and now 
its successful commercial use is a reality. 


It is interesting to know that the civilian owned air- 
planes in the United States now total over 4,000 and 
there are over 900 firms engaged directly or indirectly 
in aeronautics; of these, 90 claim to be manufacturing 
aircraft. The production of aircraft during 1927 was 
fifty per cent greater than that of 1926. Thus, at the 
present time the commercial development of aviation 
is leaping forward with great rapidity and coincident 
with the development of planes there has been a cor- 
responding development in airport facilities. 


The following definitions together with reasons for 
the necessity for airports are quoted from the United 
States Department of Commerce Bulletin No. 1, April, 
1928, on Construction of Airports. 


Definitions 


1. Airport——The term means any locality, either of water 
or land, which is adapted for the landing and taking-off of air- 
craft and which provides facilities for shelter, supply and re- 
pair of aircraft, or a place used regularly for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo by air. 

2. Intermediate field—An intermediate field is a designated 
field lying beneath or closely adjacent to a civil airway. Such 
fields are ordinarily maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce at intervals of about 30 miles between airports along 
the airways. 


3. Ausiliary field—An auxiliary field is a field available by 
permission of owner for occasional or incidental use but not 
regularly used or maintained for operation. 


4. Landing strip—A landing strip is an area at least 500 


feet wide, forming part of an airport, intermediate or auxiliary 
field, and which is suitable by natural condition or artificial con- 
struction for the landing and taking-off of airplanes. 


5. Runway.—aAn artificial landing strip or portion thereof. 
When the natural condition of the ground is unsatisfactory for 
regular operation of airplanes, there is necessary artificial 
preparation with crushed rock, slag, asphalt, or other material 
which will present a satisfactory surface under average weather 
conditions. The artificial runway may be laid down upon a 
landing strip but it need not cover the entire area of the land- 
ing strip. 

6. Two-way, four-way, all-way field—Airports and landing 
fields are called two-way, four-way, six-way, all-way, etc., ac- 
cording to the number of directions in which airplanes may land 
and take off. A field which permits landing along its longest 
dimension only is a two-way field, as it may be approached 
from only two directions. A field crossed diagonally by two 
landing strips permits four-way landing. A triangular field 
having landing strips parallel with its sides is a six-way field. 
The best condition is that realized when the entire field is avail- 
able for landing and taking-off in all directions. Such is called 
an all-way field. 


Necessity For Airports 


The necessity for airports has become apparent with the 
rapid growth of civil aeronautics. With the increase of air 
traffic, cities without airports are finding themselves in the 
same situation as coastal cities without well equipped sheltered 
harbors. Naturally those cities which possess good airports 
attract air commerce. The existence of such airports indicates 
a favorable public attitude necessary for cities to be consid- 
ered as stopping points on the civil airways of the United 
States. 

Airports are also necessary for those cities not on the air- 
ways, as the growth of miscellaneous operations, such as taxi 
service, aerial photography, cotton dusting, forest patrol, and 
private flying, requires bases at points other than those on the 
designated airways; in fact, less than 10 per cent of the air- 
craft now operated in the United States are used on the regu- 
lar airways by transport companies. An airport providing 
good facilities for flying attracts air commerce and accom- 
panying industries such as manufacture of aircraft, engines, 
and accessories. 


The provision of airports is not to be confined to cities of 
any certain minimum size. It is obvious that air transport 
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and air activities of all kinds are already here and doing busi- 
ness. Every town will undoubtedly have its own private and 
commercial owners of aircraft which must be serviced just as 
automobiles, motor boats, and other transport mediums. The 
first airplane in any city obviously needs some degree of air- 
port facilities. 


The commercial value of an airport is not its only reason for 
existence. It is important as a recreation facility similar to 
city parks, golf courses, bathing beaches, etc. European cities 
stress this air park idea by providing balconies from which 
flying operations can be observed, restaurants, cafes, and other 
diversions. It is particularly emphasized that the airport 
should be constructed with the idea of eliminating unsightly 
details and making it as attractive as possible. 


The airport should be a municipal enterprise, just as the 
maintenance of city docks and public highways is generally 
recognized as being within the province of the municipality. 
The air commerce act of 1926 suggested this by providing that 
civil airports shall not be owned or operated by the Federal 
Government and by providing for the transfer to the municipali- 
ties of the airports which had been established by the Post 
Office Department. 


In general, the airport should be large enough for absolute 
safety of operation, easy of approach from all directions, and 
quickly reached from the city. It should be planned for future 
increase in aeronautic activities. At first the municipal hangars 
may be available for housing private planes and public trans- 
port craft. Later, when traffic becomes too heavy, the munici- 
pal airport may become a place for the mere taking on and 
discharging of passengers, mail, express, and freight. After un- 
loading planes may be flown to other fields on the outskirts of 
the city, where they would be serviced and held until ready for 
return trips. 


Each airport will obviously have to be constructed under 
conditions peculiar to its own locality. This bulletin is not in- 
tended to serve as a close guide but rather as a compilation of 
suggestions from which each city may work out its construction 
problems with the aid of qualified airport engineers. Many 
cities have found it advisable to employ experienced airport 
engineers to study local conditions and prepare comprehensive 
plans for the complete development of their airports in order 
that all construction work may be carried out to best advantage 
and with the ultimate development in mind. 


From the preceding quotation it should be plain 
that there is abundant opportunity for the use of 
crushed stone in the construction of runways and land- 
ing strips as well as in the construction of necessary 
buildings at airports. At this time no details of the 
methods of construction used will be undertaken but 
in a succeeding article the ways in which crushed stone 
may be employed in various types of construction at 
airports will be fully described. It will be interesting 
to know that as of May 1, 1928, the following num- 
bers of airports, Department of Commerce intermedi- 
ate and marked auxiliary landing fields have been 
listed in the various states and others have been pro- 
posed. 


State and Landing Fields 
6 
33 
Arkansas 13 
104 
Colorado ......... 21 
Connecticut 7 
Delaware ......... 5 
District of Columbia 4 
32 
18 
6 
27 
Kentucky 5 
Louisiana 13 
6 
Maryland ......... 16 
Massachusetts 21 
28 
Minnesota 13 
Mississippi ....... 4 
Montana ......... 14 
Nebraska 26 
New Hampshire .. 3 
New Jersey ...... 29 
New Mexico ..... 19 
New York 40 
North Carolina 19 
North Dakota 6 
Oklahoma ........ 43 
Pennsylvania ...... 76 
Rhode Island ...... 4 
South Carolina 11 
South Dakota ..... 9 
9 
91 
9 
10 
27 
Washington ....... 28 
West Virginia ..... 9 
Wisconsin ........ 17 
Wyoming 22 


Number of Airports 


(Continued on page 12) 
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General Crushed Stone Company Wins Safety Trophy For 1927 


Louisville Cement Company and Wickwire Spencer Steel Company Receive 


Honorable Mentions 


HE 1927 Safety Competition between members of the second best safety record was given to the Louis- 


the National Crushed Stone Association entered 


in the National Safety 
Competition was an 
exceedingly close race, 
as can be seen from 
the fact that three 
quarries established 
the enviable record of 
going through the en- 
tire year without a 
lost time accident. As 
all three of these quar- 
ries completed the 
year with perfect rec- 
ords, the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, in accord- 
ance with the rules of 
the contest, rated them 
according to their re- 
spective man-hours of 
exposure. 


White Haven Plant 
Wins Trophy 
On this basis the 

White Haven sand- 

stone quarry of the 

General Crushed Stone 

Company, located at 

White Haven, Luzerne 

County, Pennsylvania, 

earns the distinction 

of being the winner 
of the 1927 contest. 

The White Haven 

quarry operated in 

1927 a total of 310 

days with an aggre- 

gate exposure of 159,- 

320 man-hours. 


Honorable Men- 
tions 
First honorable 
mention for obtaining 


AWARD 
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ville Cement rock quarry operated by the Louisville 


Cement Company and 
located at Speed, 
Clark County, Indi- 
ana. This plant oper- 
ated 253 days and had 
an aggregate exposure 
of 152,087 man-hours. 


The limestone quar- 
ry of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Com- 
pany, located at Gas- 
port, Niagara County, 
New . York, received 
second honorable men- 
tion for third position. 
This quarry operated 
212 days and had an 
aggregate exposure of 
85,667 man-hours. 


The Explosives 
Engineer Award 


It will be remem- 
bered that last year 
The Explosives Engi- 
neer, in an effort to 
stimulate interest in 
safety and particular- 
ly to encourage more 
members of the Asso- 
ciation to enter the 
National Safety Com- 
petition, offered a 
safety trophy to be 
awarded annually to 
the member of the As- 
sociation obtaining the 
best record in the Na- 
tional Safety Compe- 
tition. 

This trophy, of 
which an illustration 
is shown, consists of 
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a 10” x 20” bronze plaque mounted in an ebony frame. Code No. 


The quarry scene in bas-relief is a reproduction of the 
quarry panel on the pedestal of the Sentinels of Safety 
Trophy, which is the award for the National Competi- 
tion. Below the quarry scene will be engraved each 
year the name of the winner of the contest. Each 
time a member company wins the trophy at any of its 
plants, it will be credited with a leg on the trophy; 
three legs will entitle a company to retain permanent 
possession and a replica will be supplied to the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association by The Explosives 
Engincer, as the award for succeeding winners. Those 
companies receiving honorable mention will be given 
a suitably framed parchment reproduction of the 
trophy for their permanent possession. 


Congratulations to The Winners 


Mr. W. W. Adams of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in transmitting to us the names of the win- 
ners, said, “I extend hearty congratulations not only 
to these three winning companies, but to other mem- 
ber companies of your Association who also established 
commendable safety records,” and to this sentiment 
we also most heartily subscribe. 


Presentation of Awards 


Following the custom established at the West Baden 
Convention, the awards for the 1927 contest will be 
formally presented to representatives of the winning 
companies at the time of the annual convention to be 
held in Cleveland, January 21 to 24, 1929. 


The following list shows the relative grading of 
plants entered in the 1927 contest, based on their ac- 
cident-severity rates. As the records on which the 
above figures are based are confidential, the Bureau of 
Mines is not at liberty to reveal the identity of the 
plants and have therefore indicated them by code 
numbers. 


Code No. Accident-frequency ' Accident-severity ” 

rate rate 
1 .000 .000 
2 .000 .000 
3 .000 .000 
4 13.661 .041 
5 50.060 .080 
6 41.752 111 
7 22.993 .130 


The Crushed Stone Journal 5 
Accident-frequency ' Accident-severity 2 

8 11.463 .153 
9 - 9.755 .166 
10 27.220 174 
11 28.083 .320 
12 72.380 343 
13 34.640 381 
14 32.089 
15 51.788 
16 93.095 AT9 
17 104.665 509 
18 53.160 542 
19 24.244 ‘ .562 
20 50.887 .580 
57.020 .639 
22 56.481 .650 
23 34.153 .704 
24 65.960 .718 
25 65.359 .763 
26 35.489 .834 
27 62.555 
28 68.127 .965 
29 69.579 .974 
30 62.467 1.032 
31 83.816 1.264 
32 65.242 1.443 
33 197.259 1.499 
34 74.323 1.565 
35 129.536 1.652 
36 55.155 ‘1.655 
37 51.564 2.383 
38 274.211 2.902 
39 136.299 3.067 
40 194.016 4.496 
41 T7.127 5.023 
42 107.590 12.556 
43 35.033 26.752 
44 37.585 28.339 
45 76.591 34.073 
46 11.675 35.749 
47 88.350 46.096 
48 39.651 59.555 
49 66.286 100.091 
50 120.301 123.890 
Average 59.181 8.499 


'The accident-frequency rate indicates the number of lost- 
time accidents per million hours of exposure. 

2 The accident-severity rate indicates the number of calendar 
days lost from accidents per thousand hours of exposare. 
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Safety Organization of the General Crushed Stone 
Company 


By H. F. YOTTER, Insurance Supervisor, 
General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa. 


CCIDENT prevention is mainly a problem of or- 

ganization and education. In organizing for 
safety work the first requisite is the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the executive officers of the company and we 
have been particularly fortunate in this regard, re- 
ceiving not only cooperation but stimulus and inspi- 
ration. Mr. O. M. Graves, our vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has devoted much of his time in assist- 
ing in the successful prosecution of this work. The 
next step was the appointment of a safety engineer 
as the chief contact between the General Safety Com- 
mittee and the local safety committees at each of our 
operations and the selection of a General Safety Com- 
mittee, which consists of Mr. Graves, chairman, the 
safety engineer, production engineer, purchasing agent 
and Amiesite sales manager, all of whom are located 
in our main office at Easton, Pa. This committee 
‘meets as occasion demands to define the policies and 
review the results of our accident prevention work 
and discuss the various questions and problems aris- 
ing in its prosecution. 


Safety Committees Organized at Each Plant 


There was also organized a local safety committee 
at each of our ten quarries, composed of from five to 
ten men representative of the various departments of 
the quarry and plant. In the case of our White Haven 
operation, during 1927 the committee consisted of P. 
H. Jacoby, superintendent; Elmer P. Wheeler, time- 
keeper, secretary of the committee; E. E. Dotter, then 
chief mechanic, who has since been placed in charge 
of our quarry at Port Deposit, Md.; John J. Park, 
quarry foreman; William Schaffer, Jr., plant foreman; 
Edward Kulp, mechanic; and John Bensch, Amiesite 
plant foreman. 

Each plant safety committee meets once a month, 
the meetings being regularly attended by the safety 
engineer, and occasionally by other members of the 
general safety committee. At these meetings the sug- 
gestions and recommendations made at the previous 
meeting are reviewed to determine whether they have 
been carried out, reports covering weekly inspections 
are discussed and the recommendations contained 


therein approved or rejected, the letter sent out month- 
ly by the safety engineer covering the experience of all 


our plants for the month and standing of each plant: 


for the year is discussed, as are also the suggestions 
and recommendations made by the various members 
of the committee and any other questions which arise 
in connection with the reduction of accidents. 


Superintendent’s Interest Essential 

The successful prosecution of accident prevention at 
a plant is dependent chiefly upon the interest taken 
by the superintendent, and upon his belief and inter- 
est in this work will depend the degree of enthusiasm 
shown by his organization. If he is indifferent, the 
men will be indifferent and lose interest in this branch 
of the work; if he believes in safety and practices it 
constantly, his men will be convinced that he is doing 
so in their interest and for their welfare and will work 
with him in his efforts to make the operation a safer 
place to work. The responsibility rests upon the sup- 
erintendent to get each man to feel that he is a part 
of the safety program and that his responsibility is 
not only to himself and his family but to his fellow 
workmen, as thru his carelessness other employes may 
suffer injury. 

Mr. Jacoby is a man of these convictions and to him 
must be given the greater part of the credit for hav- 
ing operated an entire year without a lost-time acci- 
dent. He has surrounded himself with an energetic 
and wide-awake safety committee, all of whom are 
thoroughly convinced of the value of safety and their 
enthusiasm and belief in this work has been passed 
along to the organization. Safety, of course, is not 
a one-man job but the result of concerted effort on the 
part of all concerned. 


White Haven Plant Makes Enviable Record 


During 1927 our White Haven plant employed an 
average of eighty men. The plant operated with 159,- 
320 man-hours of exposure during the year and had 
no lost-time accident for almost eighteen consecutive 
months, during which time we operated with about 
The record was kept intact 


247,600 hours exposure. 
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Safety Committee of the General Crushed Stone Company’s White Haven Plant. Winner of the 1927 N. C. S. A. Safety 
Trophy—From left to right: John Bensch, Jacoby, Supt., Elmer P. Wheeler, Edward Kulp, 
illiam Schaffer, Jr. 


until April of this year and there have been only two 
lost-time accidents so far in 1928. Mr. Jacoby and 
his organization have determined to prolong their 
present no-accident period beyond the extent of their 
previous favorable experience. 


Proper Mechanical Guards Are Provided 


Careful attention is given to the construction of 
proper mechanical guards at our various operations 
to provide as full protection as possible to the work- 
men and the necessity and value of working safely 
has been firmly impressed upon the men. Goggles, 
respirators, babbitting masks, safety belts, and other 


-protective apparatus have been provided and the men 


encouraged, and in some instances required, to avail 
themselves of this protection whenever desirable. 


Physical Condition of Men Important 


The physical condition of the men is worthy of close 
attention. We are constantly on the lookout for any 
symptoms of heart or lung trouble, hernia, defective 


sight or hearing, and any other disorders which might 
either expose a man unduly to the likelihood of injury 
or seriously interfere with the normal rate of recovery 
from an injury, and medical aid to this end is enlisted. 
The importance of prompt first aid is stressed, as the 
seriousness of infection is well known. 


Each plant is advised monthly of all accidents oc- 
curing at our various operations, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of giving them an opportunity of profiting by the 
experience of others, without waiting to have such 
lesson driven home by a similar accident close at hand. 


Weekly Inspections Made 


We have inaugurated at our plants a weekly inspec- 
tion of the entire operation. These inspections are 
made by one or more members of the local safety com- 
mittee, the different members alternating, and for 
their guidance we have drawn up a form covering the 
principal points where dangerous conditions may ex- 
ist. This embraces methods of safe operating in the 
quarry, proper mechanical guards, and various general 
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safety conditions, numbering about thirty-five. Space 
is also provided for any suggestions or recommenda- 
tions regarding additional guards to be constructed, 
points where neatness and orderliness can be im- 
proved, and any other unsafe conditions which may be 
noted. Good housekeeping, we feel, is of great im- 
portance and is given careful supervision. These re- 
ports are submitted to the chairman of the local com- 
mittee and the superintendent and such recommenda- 
tions as they feel are unquestionably worthy of carry- 
ing out are taken care of at the earliest opportunity. 
Other recommendations about which there may be 
some doubt or which involve any great expenditure 
are held over until the next meeting of the safety com- 
mittee, when they are discussed and passed upon. We 
have found this feature to be one of great value, as it 
provides for the frequent inspection of the entire oper- 
ation by various employes and a man when inspecting 
a department of the work where he is not regularly 
engaged often times detects dangerous conditions or 
unsafe methods of working which the man in charge 
and his assistants may overlook by reason of constant 
association. 


Fire prevention has also been given our careful at- 
‘tention, from the standpoint of property loss, with con- 
sequent interruption of operation, as well as possible 
injury to our employes. 


News Pictures Draw Attention to Safety Posters 


We have constructed attractive and adequate cases, 
which have been erected at our plants, for the display 
of safety posters, letters and instructions from the 
main office, and any other subjects to be brought to 
the attention of our employes. We have subscribed 
to a picture news service, which is furnished us every 
other day and covers subjects of national interest and 
importance. These pictures are posted in the display 
cases with the idea of serving as magnets to draw 
the men to the case and get them to absorb the lesson 
of safety contained in the safety posters. We believe 
that this news service is valuable in inducing the men 
to observe the posters more frequently than is other- 
wise the case. Our experience is that a safety mes- 
sage can very much better be impressed upon men of 
the general type working in quarries thru pictures 
and illustrations than thru printed messages, and 
that the value of safety posters in our business lies 


mainly in using posters of such nature as will! permit 
the men to grasp the lesson thru the illustration and 
reducing to a minimum the printed message. 


We have been members of the National Safety 
Council for the past several years. We furnish each 
plant with the National Safety News issued by the 
Council and use their safety posters exclusively. It 
is our belief that membership in the Council, particu- 
larly thru the benefits derived from the News and 


posters, is of very great assistance and value in our 
safety work. 


Attractive Banner Presented to Winning Plant 


In recognition of their successfully operating 
throughout 1927, we have presented our White Haven 
organization with an attractive banner, suitably let- 
tered. This banner is flown from a flag pole placed at 
the entrance to the property and serves as a constant 
reminder of their past accomplishment and as a stimu- 
lus to even better things in future. 


Safety Committee Members Identified 
by Buttons 


We have provided a safety button to each member 
of our committees, inciuding the general safety com- 
mittee, plant committees, and sales managers, which 
latter we have elected to honorary membership in the 
general committee. ‘These buttons are attractively got- 
ten up and show the name of our company and the 
designation “Safety Committee.” The emblems are 
worn by: the holders and indicate to the workmen that 
the wearer is a member of the safety committee and 
is invested with authority to issue instructions regard- 
ing safety. 

The foregoing is only an outline of what we have 
done toward reducing to a minimum both the frequency 
and seriousness of accidents at our quarries, and this 
effort, combined with the incentive furnished by the 
hope of winning the trophy offered by The Explosives 
Engineer, has enabled our White Haven plant to oper- 
ate throughout 1927 without a lost-time accident. It 
is our earnest belief that the stimulus provided by this 
trophy will result in the various quarries entered -in 
this competition greatly improving their accident 
records. 
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A New Slant on Associations 


Editor's Note: Does whether or not you hold mem- 
bership in the trade association representing your in- 
dustry have any weight with your banker when credit 
is desired? Perhaps not yet, but unquestionably there 
seems to be a growing tendency on the part of the 
financial interests of the country to give this question 
serious consideration. O. H. Cheney, vice-president of 
the American Exchange-Pacific National Bank of New 
York City, said in an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Sheet Metal Wire Association: 


“The time is not far away when a business man’s 
membership in his trade association will be an impor- 


tant factor in his banker’s judgment of his credit rat-: 


ing. 


This is indeed a new slant on associations which is 
ably discussed in the following article and which 
should be of decided interest to members and non-mem- 
bers alike. 


SSOCIATION membership in the not far distant 

future will become a practical necessity to the 
man or the company who hopes to succeed and retain 
the confidence of his fellows. It has already reached 
a point in nearly every line of business and industry 
that the man or the concern not a member of the as- 
sociation representing his particular field is regarded 
as more or less of a back number. The live wires are 
always aligned with the movements that make for im- 
proved conditions in their businesses. 


Invariably trade associations make for better indus- 
trial and commercial conditions. Their mission is to 
study the problems of the lines they represent ; to make 
surveys of the many and varied conditions that sur- 
round that industry and to disseminate the informa- 
tion gathered in such form that it will prove not only 
educational but beneficial. Every industry has its own 
peculiar situation to meet; its own problems, its own 
differences of policy and methods. And always stan- 
dardization, as nearly as possible, is necessary to the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. 


No industry will prosper and enjoy harmonious con- 
ditions so long as there is no accepted general princi- 
ple of conduct. There must be some sort of recognized 
business ethics or each fellow will be doing as he 
pleases regardless of the community interest and chaos 
is certain to result. This was effectively and convinc- 


ingly proved before the day of the trade association. 
It was in fact chiefly responsible for the association 
movement. 


Association Accomplishments 


The automobile industry is an illuminating example. 


of the necessity of standardization. In its early days 
each manufacturer made his car in accordance with 
his own ideas. He tried, in fact, to make it different 
from the other fellow’s and stressed the difference in 
his sales instructions. His way was best always, in 
his own mind. But that policy didn’t last. Today cars 
are standardized in most of their prominent features. 
There is difference, of course, in body lines, but in other 
respects, in mechanical principle at least, they come 
nearly being as like as two peas in a pod. And they 
are all being sold upon about the same basis. 


Approval of trade associations has been voiced in no 
uncertain terms by officials high in the councils of the 
Federal Government. Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has spoken very freely in indorse- 
ment of the efforts of these organizations. So, too, has 
Assistant Attorney General Donovan of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Both accredit these bodies with hav- 
ing brought about greatly improved conditions in in- 
dustry and commerce. Both recognize that the trade 
association generally seeks nothing but the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the industry it represents. 


And where an association develops ulterior motives, 
and seeks to overstep its legal rights, both are ready 
to take up the big stick upon a moment’s notice, which 
is altogether as it should be. 


Financiers Are Looking On 

Lately the trade association is being studied also by 
another important business factor, the financial inter- 
ests. The bankers have had a national association for 
many years. They know how much that organization 
has done for banking. They know that each state has 
its banking association as well, and they appreciate 
what influence these have wielded in behalf of better 
and safer banking practices. And they’re wondering 
about the industries. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York sounded 
the new note a few days ago in an advertisement which 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Safety Congress To Meet In New York 


HE Seventeenth Annual Safety Congress to be 

held in New York City, October 1-5, inclusive, 
promises to be the largest foregathering of accident 
preventionists in the history of the safety movement 
as it is expected that some six thousand persons will 
be in attendance. A most instructive and comprehen- 
sive program has been prepared including 325 speak- 
ers and providing for 110 group meetings which will 
be housed in five of New York’s leading hotels. Every 
conceivable phase of accident prevention work will be 
discussed in an effort to still further reduce the apall- 
ing loss of life, limb and property which occurs each 
year on the streets and highways, in other public 
places, in the home and throughout industry. 

Of particular interest to the crushed stone industry 
will be the meeting of the Quarry Section, which will 
be held in the McAlpin Hotel on Tuesday morning, 
October 2. This session will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of how to prevent accidents in the quarry industry. 

“What Safety Means to a Quarry Executive” is the 
subject of a paper to be presented by John Rice, presi- 
dent of the General Crushed Stone Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

J. R. Davis, assistant vice-president of the U. S. 
Gypsum Company, Chicago, will talk on “The Com- 
pany Executive in Charge of Operation and Accident 
Prevention.” 


“Getting Tonnage with Safety” will be presented by 
F. F. McLaughlin, superintendent of quarries, Rock- 
Cut Stone Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Following the meeting of the Quarry Section there 
will be held a joint meeting with the Cement Section 
in the afternoon of the same day. R. P. Blake, Sales 
Engineer of the Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, 
will give a luncheon address and C. L. Baylor, assis- 
tant safety director of the Louisville Cement Company, 
Speed, Indiana, will discuss, at the afternoon session, 
“The Mental Causes of Accidents.” Following Mr. 
Baylor’s talk, there will be a round-table discussion 
led by S. Henry Harrison, assistant superintendent of 
the Vulcanite Portland Cement Company. 


The National Safety Council, under whose super- 
vision the Seventeenth Annual Safety Conference is 
being held, is doing a most commendable work in the 
field of accident prevention. Its annual meetings are . 
both inspirational and educational and crushed stone 
producers who find it possible to attend can rest as- 
sured that they will bring away with them a font of 
interesting and valuable information which will be of 
real practical value in helping them to promote safety 
at their respective plants. 


The National Safety Council extends a most cordial 


. invitation to all interested in safety to attend the New 


York Conference whether or not members of the Coun- 
cil and to their invitation we wish to add our earnest 
suggestion that all crushed stone producers who can 
possibly do so attend this meeting in the interests of © 
accident prevention. 


Industry Takes Lead In Scientific 
Research 


ITH annual expenditures for scientific research 

estimated at $200,000,000, Big Business is tak- 
ing the lead in this very important field and realizing 
enormous profits on their investment, according to 
Silas Bent in the September Scribner’s Magazine. 


“Not long ago an erudite philosopher, referring casu- 
ally to the research staff of a great corporation, ob- 
served that no American university could muster such 
an array of learning and culture,” writes Mr. Bent. 
“The laboratories of Big Business are often as high- 
brow as any academic grove. Here, on some lonely 
salient of the boundaries of knowledge, a worker or a 
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group of workers may pursue for months or years a 
faint clew which, in the end, may lead nowhere. There 


are many of these slender peninsulas into the un- 


known; and always there is the effort to straighten 
out the line of attack, and to consolidate such gains 
as have been achieved. 

“It is estimated that $200,000,000 a year is being 
spent in this country on industrial research, and that 
the government spends about one-third of this sum. 
Not long since your Uncle Sam was engaged in 553 
separate projects, 360 of which were co-operative, 
with eleven hundred concerns sharing in the expense. 
What is known as ‘the new competition,’ under which 
allied industries band together to capture markets 
from other trade associations—such as brickmakers 
from lumber dealers—means also a new co-operation. 
The co-operation is within the trade association, and 
manifests itself, for one thing, in research for the 
good of the whole industry. 

“Two hundred million dollars is an eye-filling fig- 
ure; but it amounts to only $1.74 per capita for the 
United States, whereas American industry spends $11 
per capita for advertising, in the creation of markets 
and the search for them. Advertising appropriations, 
well placed, have an economic justification; but think 
how much money we spend more or less foolishly : $27 
per person for joy-riding and pleasure resorts, $11 for 
candy, $5 for cosmetics. Corporations which maintain 
large laboratories assert that the return on their in- 
vestment ranges from 500 to 1,000 per cent. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company esti- 
mates that comparatively small improvements in its 
equipment, through three years’ research work, save it 
$12,000,000 annually, and expects this saving to be 
manifest year after year, so long as the present type 
of equipment is in use. Fifty years ago this corpora- 
tion had a research personnel of two men; now it has 
nearly 4,000 at work in its laboratories. The Western 
Electric and the Bell system share the expenses and the 
benefits.” 


Western Trainmen Threaten Strike 


RUSHED stone producers located in territory 
served by western railroads will be particularly 
interested in the status of the dispute affecting some 
55 railroads and approximately 70,000 trainmen and 
conductors regarding increased wages and improved 
working conditions of the men employed on these lines. 


A brief review of the events leading to the dispute 
might be helpful. The trainmen and conductors in the 
East, during the latter part of 1926 requested a 15 per 
cent wage increase which was denied them by the rail- 
roads. When the matter was subsequently referred to 
a board of arbitration, a 714 per cent increase was al- 
lowed. Essentially the same procedure was followed 
when a similar request was made in the Southeast. 
As regards the West, when the request of the train- 
men in that territory reached a board of arbitration, 
it was denied without compromise and subsequent at- 
tempts to bring about wage increases through boards 
of arbitration have likewise resulted in complete fail- 
ure. 


Arbitration boards composed of representatives of 
the railroads and trainmen having failed to bring 
about a settlement, A. G. Whitney, chairman of the 
trainmen’s brotherhood announced that the men would 
be asked to ballot on the proposal to strike. The results 
of the strike ballot were to be counted on September 
2, and although no official statement has been made 
regarding the outcome of the ballot, it is understood 
that it was decidedly in favor of the strike. 


As provided in the Watson-Parker Act, which it 
will be remembered replaced, some two years ago, The 
Railroad Labor Board, the dispute was referred to 
the Federal Board of Mediation pending final action re- 
garding the strike. The Board of Mediation has just 
concluded a number of conferences with the disputants 
which have failed to bring about a settlement of the 
controversy. Under the law, the next step will be for 
the Board of Mediation to certify the case to the Presi- 
dent of the United States who is empowered, if he 
agrees with the findings of the Board, to appoint a 
fact-finding commission of disinterested parties to 
study the question and give publicity to their findings. 
This commission is required to submit its report with- 
in thirty days after its appointment and an additional 
thirty days must expire before any change in the 
status of the case can be made. We have been informed, 
unofficially, but upon reliable information, that it will 
be at least ten weeks before the strike will be made 
effective in the event that all other methods of settle- 
ment fail. 


The National Crushed Stone Association, along with 
many of the civic and business organizations of the 
West, has urgently appealed to the Board of Mediation 
to do everything within its power to prevent this pro- 
posed strike which would be so detrimental to western 
industry, and particularly to those industries, such as 
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ours, whose peak loading occurs in the Fall, and we 
have been assured of the whole-hearted cooperation. 
The National Crushed Stone Association will keep in 
close touch with the situation and do everything possi- 
ble to protect the interests of its members located in 
the affected territory. 


A New Slant on Associations 
(Continued from page 9) 


was headed “Join Your Trade Association,’ and con- 
tinued: “There are many good reasons why member- 
ship in your trade association is a distinct asset. Not 
the least is the information which it gathers for its 
members.” 


O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank, of New York City, 
rather forcefully indicated this banker’s interest in as- 
sociation membership recently in an address before 
the annual convention of the Sheet Metal Ware As- 
sociation. 


“The time is not far away,” he said, “when a busi- 
ness man’s membership in his trade association will be 
an important factor in his banker’s judgment of his 
credit rating.” 


Farther along in his talk he declared: “Trade asso- 
ciation membership is a measure of character, because 
it shows the member’s ability to get along well with 
others. Trade association membership is a measure 
of intelligence of the member’s business methods, be- 
cause he is trying to eliminate competitive waste and 
to use cooperation as an economical promotion weapon. 


“Trade association membership is a measure of the 
soundness in the industry, because it is doing some- 
thing for the stability, efficiency and economy of pro- 
duction and distribution. 


New Policy Foreshadowed 


And supporting Mr. Cheney’s contention comes D. 
R. Thomas, secretary of the Central Western Credit 
Association, who declares: “A man who does not be- 
long to the association representing his industry, local, 
state or national, is not a good credit risk.” 


This would seem to be foreshadowing an ultimate 
adoption by the bankers of a policy with reference to 
business men in general somewhat akin to that now 
pursued by Canadian bankers toward occasional small 
borrowers not in business. Men who find it necessary 


for one reason or another to negotiate a temporary 
loan. 


The first question the banker asks then is, “Do you ' 
own your home?” If they do the rest is easy. If they 
don’t it is quite another story. 

And from the viewpoint of the credit man and the 
banker it would seem that the positions of the business 
man, not a member of his trade association, and the 
would-be borrower, not a home owner, are analogous. 


Trade association membership used to be largely an 
excuse to get away from the everyday grind and dis- 
port oneself at an annual convention. That was in 
the days before the real worth of association effort had 
been convincingly established. Today that same as- 
sociation membership stamps the business man as 
being alive to the needs of his particular line and alert 
to take advantage of every new development in it. 


It is, in fact, a certificate of business character. 


' Reprinted from August, 1928, issue of National Builders 
Supply Bulletin. 


Airports and Landing Fields Furnish a Potential 
Market For Crushed Stone 


(Continued from page 3) 


In addition to the above there are on record more 
than 4,000 other fields in the United States on which 
landings may be made, owned by states, municipalities, 
corporations, clubs, commissions and _ individuals. . 
Many of these are constantly changing in character 
and undoubtedly many of them are constantly being 
improved. It will be seen from the above that the 
market for crushed stone in the field of aviation should 
by no means be neglected. A few years ago a level 
field was considered suitable for use as a landing field 
with no improved landing strip or runway what- 
ever. With the development of larger. planes, how- 
ever, wheel loads are constantly increasing and paved 
runways are now essential features of all airports and 
in time it would not be surprising to find aeronautic 
engineers in favor of improving the surface of the 
entire landing field. 


The Department of Commerce maintains an Aero- 
nautic Branch and issues bulletins dealing with the 
subject of aviation. Those interested may obtain 


copies of these bulletins by writing to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Aeronautic Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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